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IN THE TOPS OF THE MULBERRY TREES 


There are certainly sounds of the going in the tops of the 
mulberry trees. The rustling of the leaves can clearly be 
heard by those whose ears are attuned to the divine apprise- 
ment. This is the moment for the forces of Christian educa- 
tion to be pulling up stakes and moving forward. That some 
of the stirrings are in the hearts of the people it is the purpose 
of this issue of CHRISTIAN EDUCATION to set forth. Dur- 
ing the month of May several notable conferences and meet- 
ings in behalf of increased educational efficiency were held. 
Among these there are reported here the meeting at Wash- 
ington on college standardization, the meeting at Garden City 
on unification, and the hearing before the Senate and House 
Committees on Education on the relation of education to the 
proposed Department of Public Welfare, and the conference 
with President Harding at the White House and with General 
Sawyer in the State, Army, and Navy Building on the same 
subject. 


THE FRIENDS OF EDUCATION TESTIFY BEFORE THE 
SENATE AND HOUSE COMMITTEES 


A large and impressive gathering of educational repre- 
sentatives appeared before the Senate Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor and the House Committee on Education at the 
Capitol on May 18. Practically every important educational 
agency of the country was present and with exception of the 
Roman Catholic interests, all were heard from. The evidence 
was consistent and cumulative. Protest followed protest 
against the inclusion of education as a submerged division in 
the proposed department. Evidence was submitted from 
many sources that in the judgment of educational leaders the 
present status of education as a bureau in the Department of 
the Interior is preferable to the proposed disposition of educa- 
tion as a relatively small item of interest under an assistant 
secretary of the Department of Public Welfare with a budget 
of one-half of one per cent of the total budget of the Depart- 
ment. The witnesses in behalf of Christian education were 
Professor W. 8. Athearn representing the merged Sunday 
School interests, Dr. Howard B. Grose, representing the Re- 
ligious Press, and Dr. R. L. Kelly, who spoke for the Council 
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of Church Boards of Education and the Association of Amer- 
ican Colleges. He made the observation that while the agen- 
cies for which he spoke represent approximately one-half of 
the student enrollment and one-half of the permanent endow- 
ments in higher education, they were asking no favors from 
the Federal Government for themselves. American Protestants 
have no system of parochial schools. They send their children 
by the million to the publie schools. They believe in these 
schools. Indeed, they look upon the creation of the public 
school system from the kindergarten to the graduate depart- 
ments as the most remarkable single achievement of the western 
hemisphere and they wish to see the Federal Government give 
this system recognition somewhat commensurate with its 
dignity and significance. They are alarmed at the threatened 
action of the Congress in placing its approval upon a continu- 
ation of the present subordination of education. 


CONFERENCE WITH PRESIDENT HARDING 

Following the hearing at the Capitol end of Pennsylvania 
Avenue the representatives of Christian education went to the 
White House where they appeared before the President and 
registered a unanimous and decisive objection to the proposed 
sidetracking of education. President Harding asked for the 
reasons why education should not be made a part of the new 
department, and the essential ones were given.* The Presi- 
dent objected that there must not be federal control of educa- 
tion and his attention was called to the fact that although he 
had a Secretary of Agriculture in his Cabinet, there was no 
federal control of agriculture. He objected again that there 
must be a curtailing of expenses and the reply was that what 
the educational forces sought chiefly from the Federal Govern- 
ment was not money but adequate leadership which they never 
had and could not have under the proposed arrangement. To 
this he replied, ‘‘We are not so far apart,’’ although he dis- 
tinctly stated he was not convinced that education should be 
excluded from the proposed department. 


*An excellent summary of these reasons may be found in the re- 
marks by President McCracken of Lafayette College, found on ancther 
page. ‘ 
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CONFERENCE WITH GENERAL SAWYER 

Following the conference with the President, the friends 
of education at his invitation spent two hours in conference 
with General Sawyer. General Sawyer is the private physi- 
cian of the President, to whom has been entrusted the task of 
interpreting to the American people the mind of the President 
with reference to the proposed Department. General Sawyer 
made his statement and allowed questions and objections. A 
frank and full discussion followed in which the entire and 
united opposition of the educational agencies to the submerg- 
ing of education within a department devoted chiefly to vet- 
eran relief, public health and social service as provided for 
in the bill, was set forth. 

The statement just made that the opposition to the sub- 
merging of education is ‘‘entire and united’’ must be modified 
to this extent, that the Roman Catholic Hierarchy does not 
join the other agencies of education in this opposition. In an 
official communication issued by the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Council, the position of the Roman Catholic Church is 
definitely defined in the following words: ‘‘Should the Me- 
Cormick bill be passed and the Department of Public Welfare 
be established, the Bureau of Education would simply be 
transferred from the Department of the Interior to the De- 
partment of Public Welfare; it would not be erected into a 
separate department. In that case, the situation would prac- 
tically be what it is at present.’’ 


STATEMENT OF PRESIDENT J. H. MAC CRACKEN, 
Chairman of the Committee on Federal Legislation of the 
American Council on Education before the Joint Committee, 
May 18, 1921. 

The American Council on Education, which is an organiza- 
tion of National Educational Organizations, corresponding to 
the National Chamber of Commerce in the business world, has 
from the beginning definitely favored the creation of a De- 
partment of Education. In February 1917 we urged upon the 
Chairman of the Senate Committee on Education either a fa- 
vorable report on Senator Owen’s bill then pending or the 
introduction of a new and more comprehensive bill creating a 
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Department. 1 submit herewith for the record a copy of the 
printed memorial presented to the Chairman of the Senate 
Committee at that time. After four years of discussion of the 
question from every angle, after submission of the question by 
written referendum with the arguments for and against, set 
out in order, the Council again on May 5 placed itself definitely 
on record as favoring the creation of a Department of Educa- 
tion. We do not oppose the creation of a Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare. It lies outside of our province as an organization 
to express any opinion on the administration and promotion 
of public health, social service and veteran relief. We ask, 
however, that Education be not included in the Department 
and that Congress be left free to vote on the question of a 
Department of Education on its merits. This is not a new 
question. It has been under consideration of Congress for five 
years, one might almost say for fifty-five years. At the close 
of the Civil War James A. Garfield secured the creation of a 
Department, but before it was hardly organized, the infant De- 
partment was degraded to the position of a bureau because of 
political exigencies which arose in connection with some ques- 
tion of caring for colored wards of the Government. We hope 
history will not repeat itself. A question is never settled until 
it is settled right. 

The arguments against the inclusion of Education in the 
Department of Public Welfare are: 


(1) It violates the fundamental principle of govern- 
mental organization laid down by Mr. Hoover in a recent 
speech and endorsed by all experienced administrators. ‘‘ Ad- 
ministration units of government must be so grouped as to give 
to the great departments as nearly as possible a sin- 
gle purpose.’’ Education has a perfectly definite, well defined 
task. It is a task performed by a distinct profession. While 
it contributes to and makes possible public health, social serv- 
ice and veteran relief, it is entirely independent of and has no 
organic connection with them. 

(2) An examination of the budget of the proposed De- 
partment shows that of the total funds to be handled by the 
Department the allotment to Education would be one-half of 
one per cent. One-half of one per cent is prohibition, not pro- 
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motion. It is a policy of ‘‘spurlos versenkt’’ to submerge 
education in the billion ocean of veteran relief. 

(3) Education is a primary interest of the American 
people. Unlike the tariff it is not a local question. California 
and Iowa, Texas and Oklahoma are if anything more enthusi- 
astic for education than Massachusetts or Ohio. We Ameri- 
cans are free to make our government in our own image and 
for our own needs. A national government which does not 
give education a place in the councils of the nation on equal 
footing with commerce, labor and agriculture, does not accu- 
rately reflect the interests and ideals of the American people. 

(4) The world war convinced the nation that while the 
states might each care for the education of their own people, 
this system left the United States as a nation without a proper 
representative or spokesman for American education in inter- 
national relations. We are not convinced that the office and 
title of Assistant Secretary of Public Welfare, however patri- 
otic and competent the volunteer might be, whom General 
Sawyer would secure, would carry sufficient dignity and weight 
to adequately represent American education in communication 
with the French Minister of Public Instruction and the Fine 
Arts, with Lord Fisher in London, the Minister of Public Edu- 
eation in Tokyo or even the Cultus Minister of vanquished 
Prussia. 

(5) The office of Secretary of Education must above all 
else give us leadership in the world of ideas. Unless the world 
of education finds such leadership there, the office will fail of 
its purpose. The Department of Education must be in a pe- 
culiar sense, therefore, as was said of the University of Vir- 
ginia, ‘‘the lengthened shadow of one man,’’ and that man one 
who like the great democrat Thomas Jefferson would place on 
his tombstone along with the authorship of the Declaration of 
Independence and of a Virginia statute for religious freedom 
his service to education. 

Public welfard we all want to promote. In Pennsylvania 
we have just organized a State Department of Public Welfare. 
The care of dependents, delinquents, deficients, of all socially 
handicapped, is necessary and a high duty. But the future of 
the nation does not lie there. 
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Two thousand years ago an attempt was made to divert 
proper honor and recognition from the great teacher by drag- 
ging across the trail the needs of the socially handicapped. As 
regards public welfare, we teachers answer now as he answered 
them, to test the sincerity of the movement, ‘‘the poor ye have 
with ye alway and when ye will ye may do them good.”’ 


STANDARDIZATION BY THE CHURCH BOARDS 
OF EDUCATION 


At the* conference of representatives of standardizing 
agencies held under the auspices of the American Council on 
Education at Washington, D. C., May 6 and 7, 1921, Dr. Kelly 
reported on the standardizing activities of Church Boards of 
Education. Extracts from his report are here given. In view 
of the fact that the conference requested the United States 
Bureau to publish at an early date the minimum requirements 
of all the standardizing agencies, national and sectional, that 
part of his report is omitted from this statement. Those de- 
siring to see the complete statement of the minimum require- 
ments are advised to apply to Dr. G. F. Zook, Expert in Higher 
Education of the U. S. Bureau of Education. 

There are twenty National Protestant Boards of Educa- 
tion. They are more or less directly related to from 325 to 340 
colleges and universities. 

Of the twenty only five report work in the field of stand- 
ardization. These five are the Methodist Episcopal Board, the 
Methodist Episcopal Board, South, the Presbyterian Board, 
the Presbyterian Board, South, and the Board of the United 
Brethren in Christ. The standards of the Presbyterian Board 
have been determined largely by the standards adopted by 
such organizations as the North Central Association, while in 
the same way the Methodists South have been greatly influ- 
enced by the standards of the Association of Colleges and See- 
ondary Schools of the Southern States. At its annual meeting 
in 1920 the Presbyterian Education Association of the South 
adopted the standards of the Association of Colleges and Sec- 


*NOTE—This conference was held under the auspices of the Amer- 
ican Council on Education, Washington, D. C. 
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ondary Schools of the Southern states and provided that these 
standards should go into effect in September, 1922. The Board 
of the Northern Baptist Convention follows the principles of 
the North Central Association in classyfying all schools. Sev- 
eral of the other boards, notably the Board of the Southern 
Baptist Convention, which has recently been organized, are 
making plans to enter the field of standardization. The boards 
which do not participate in this work or do not plan to do so, 
prefer to have the standardization done by the national or sec- 
tional standardizing agencies or have felt it unwise to set up 
machinery for the work because of the small number of their 
institutions or their lack of real jurisdiction. 


The Board of Education of the Methodist Episcopal 
Chureh was the first Protestant board to enter the field of 
standardization, the work having been begun thirty years ago. 
The Board of the Methodist Episcopal Church South began 
their work about two years later. The Presbyterians, South, 
entered this field about ten years ago, while the College Board 
of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., took their first step in 
this direction in 1912. The United Brethren in Christ began 
their work in 1914. 


It is interesting to observe that in some instances, indeed, 
in most instances, the Board of Education as such does not fix 
the standards. The discipline of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, provides for a Commission on Edueation com- 
posed of ten practical educators whose duty it is to fix the 
standards of the different grades of institutions. The Board 
as a whole classifies the institutions in conformity with these 
standards. In the case of the Methodist Episcopal Church this 
work is done by the University Senate, which is composed of 
twenty-one persons, actively engaged in the work of educa- 
tion, one from each General Conference district, and six mem- 
bers at large. The nominations are made by the Bishops. The 
Board of Education administers the standards set by the Uni- 
versity Senate. The Board of the Presbyterian Church, South, 
conducts its standardization work in consultation with the 
Presbyterian Education Association of the South, the division 
of function being essentially that prevailing in the two Meth- 
odist churches. 
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The general policy of all these Protestant standardization 
agencies has been to encourage and stimulate the weaker in- 
stitutions with the hope that they may reach higher standards. 
At the same time it has been felt that in the meantime the 
weaker institutions should not be utterly neglected, and there- 
fore different grades of institutions have been determined. By 
this means the Methodists, South, to take a single illustration, 
have built up a large class of junior colleges, the most of 
which a few years ago were unclassified, each aspiring if not 
claiming to be a standard college. This Board also rates insti- 
tutions as universities, colleges, academies and theological 
schools. In spite of the sympathetic attitude which these 
agencies have usually taken toward the weaker schools, fear 
has been expressed that sometimes excessive standards have 
been determined by representatives of the older and stronger 
institutions who did not understand what would be a reason- 
able requirement for pioneer schools. 

The standards of the Presbyterians, South, are reviewed 
annually by their educational association. The University 
Senate of the Methodist Episcopal Chureh usually modifies 
some of the requirements of their institutions at each meet- 
ing, which in practice is at least once in two years. The Com- 
mission on Education of the Methodists, South, seldom meets 
oftener than once a quadrennium, while the Presbyterian 
standards have not been changed since 1914. 

The Presbyterians assert with reference to the endowment 
requirement: ‘‘We do not deem it essential to require as large 
an endowment, for two reasons: a. Our churches contribute 
annually to assist in the support of Presbyterian colleges. 
These gifts produce approximately $100,000 a year. b. Teach- 
ers in Presbyterian colleges are in a large measure influenced 
by the missionary spirit and like all other missionaries, are 
willing to work on smaller salaries than are demanded in state 
and independent institutions.’’ 

As illustrating the method of precedure of one of these 
boards, some significant quotations from the last report of the 
Commission on Education of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, are made. 

“The requirements for women’s colleges are brought up 
to those of men’s colleges.”’ 
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‘*In order to keep abreast of the best educational thought 
and practice of this section, the Commission makes it possi- 
ble for the Board of Education to advance the admission re- 
quirements from 14 to 15 units if other important Southern 
educational associations take like action during the present 
quadrennium.”’ 

‘‘The requirement in English is that recommended by the 
National Conference on Uniform Entrance Requirements in 
English.’’ 

‘* An institution, to be classified as a university, shall have 
a productive endowment of not less than two million dollars 
or an assured annual income of one hundred thousand dollars 
and shall be organized on a basis of professional schools and 
graduate schools, with departments of original research.”’ 

‘‘Three classes of colleges—namely, A, B, and junior col- 
leges—are recognized.’’ 

Another illustration of the readiness of these church agen- 
cies to press forward in the setting of high standards is found 
in the recent action of the University Senate of the Methodist 
Episcopal Chureh with reference to financial requirements of 
standard colleges and professional schools. With the excep- 
tion of the financial requirement found in the Association’s 
‘Efficient College,’’ this is the highest standard in this par- 
ticular thus far set by any agency.* The quotations are taken 
from the Minutes of the University Senate, page 75. 

‘‘The minimum endowment of standard colleges shall be 
riased from $200,000 to $300,000, becoming effective June 30, 
1922; and that a minimum productive endowment of $500,000 
be required, becoming effective June 30, 1925.’’ 

‘‘That, in addition to tuition and other academic fees, a 
minimum annual income of $25,000 be required, becoming 
effective for the school year 1920-21.’ 

‘It is the sense of the University Senate that the stand- 
ards required for membership in the Association of American 
Law Schools, the Association of Medical Colleges, and the 
Dental Faculty Association of American Universities be ap- 


*NOTE—The same standard comes into effect in Indiana in Septem- 
ber, 1921. 
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proved as the standards of such institutions under the auspices 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church.’’ 

‘‘The action of the Senate of 1914 permitting the inclu- 
sion of a percentage of notes to meet the endowment require- 
ments is hereby rescinded. The Senate interprets endowment 
to mean actual funds invested in securities or realty from 
which dependable income is secured. Funds invested in col- 
lege buildings, dormitories, cr equipment, must not be re- 
ported as endowment. It is understood that this resolution 
will go into effect with the new requirements for the endow- 
ment, June 30, 1922.’’ 

The Council of Church Boards of Education, while repre- 
senting all the important Boards of Education with the ex- 
ception of that of the Southern Baptist Convention, does no 
work in the field of standardization as usually defined. Neither 
does the Association of American Colleges, which brings to- 
gether the largest group of colleges to be found in any single 
organization. The policy of the Association has always been 
one of inclusion and helpfulness rather than exclusion. There 
is no present sign that this policy will be changed. At the 
same time, the Council and the Association which, while not 
organically related, are sympathetic in purpose and method 
and which have a common central office, have contributed to 
the same results as the standardizing agencies, although by 
different methods. 

These methods may be expressed by two words—definition 
and publicity. The definitions of an Efficient College and of 
a Minimum College completed after three years’ study by the 
Association of American Colleges are well known and have 
been the basis of much college discussion and valuation. At 
present the Association and Council are publishing considerable 
material on the curriculum and the field and constituency of 
colleges which is proving very stimulating in many sections of 
the country. College and university faculties are making these 
publications the basis of helpful self-analyses. Charts are being 
given publicity through the Association Bulletin and CurisTIAN 
Epucation which bring together for immediate comparison the 
promise and performance of individual institutions in the field 
of the curriculum, setting forth as they do the tendencies of 
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curriculum builders, of faculty offerings and of student regis- 
trations. 


SUMMARY 


Perhaps it would be fair to say that there are two ten- 
dencies at present among the Church Boards of Education in 
the field of standardization. One is the tendency to adopt the 
standards of the national and sectional agencies. The other 
is themselves to classify the institutions—in addition to the 
classification made by the volunteer agencies just referred to. 
On the whole, particularly if the functions of definition and 
publicity are recognized as parts of the process of standardiza- 
tion, the Boards are increasing rather than decreasing their 
activities in this field. It is certainly true, however, that the 
Boards and the institutions welcome the ratings given by the 
volunteer agencies when such ratings are the result of careful 
investigation. Perhaps there is justification for this situation 
on three grounds: 

1. The attitude of the Boards is sympathetic toward 
their institutions, and they have many opportunities for inti- 
mate knowledge. To say that the attitude is sympathetic is 
not to say that it is necessarily lenient. The Boards are apt 
to have financial resources at their command and the sense of 
responsibility for the expenditure of these resources usually 
operates against the exercise of leniency. 

2. The Boards take cognizance of the institutions which 
do not meet the standard requirements, and by the establish- 
ment of various grades of achievement are able to render im- 
portant service to these most needing it. The denominational 
Boards are not alone in appreciating this type of supervision. 
The State Board of Education of Indiana has lower standards 
than those of the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. Many Indiana high schools are certified 
by the North Central Association. These high schools derive 
all resulting benefits which come from this elassification. 
There is no antagonism between the two systems and perhaps 
particularly because the North Central Association has high 
standards, the State Board has been justified in maintaining 
the lower standards. 

3. The Boards have found that the process of fixing 
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standards and classifying institutions is an important educational 
process within itself, the values of which would largely be lost 
if the work were turned over entirely to external agencies. 

4. The Boards have frequently rendered a distinctive 
service to the state by setting higher standards than those of 
the State Departments, thereby meeting the impact of crit- 
icism with which the State Departments, more sensitive to un- 
appreciative public opinion, could probably not successfully 
cope. 

5. The Boards have found that an especial stimulus 
comes to institutions less favored because of the achievements 
of other institutions in the same denomination and the result- 
ing recognition by denominational authorities. 

6. In addition to operating helpfully in the educational 
field, these Boards stand for certain religious and moral ideals 
and accomplishments which the general standardizing agen- 
cies would not care to emphasize perhaps in an official way, 
since such an attitude might be interpreted as interfering with 
the principle of the separation’ of Church and State. 

The denominational standardizing agencies have it within 
their power, in a word, to stimulate and supplement the activ- 
ities of the general standardizing agencies. In some cases they 
set standards in advance of all others. They are not, or should 
not be, rival agencies, but should be, and usually are, con- 
ducted in such a way as to exert a wholesome influence on their 
own institutions and on others. 


DEFINITION OF A COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS AND 
SUGGESTED STANDARDS FOR CLASSIFYING 
SUCH INSTITUTIONS 
Prepared by J. H. Kirkland, Chancellor of Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, and presented to the Conference called by the Na- 
tional Conference Committee on Standards of Colleges nad 
Secondary Schools in Co-operation with the American Council 

on Education. 
I. 
A college is an educational institution which admits stu- 
dents only after the completion of a high school course of four 
years or its equivalent, which gives courses of study in aca- 
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demic subjects covering four years of tested work leading to 
further graduate or professional study and meeting the stand- 
ards imposed by the best graduate schools, It must have ma- 
terial resources stable and adequate to care for all work pro- 


vided or promised. 
II. 


ADMINISTRATIVE SUGGESTIONS 


1. In admitting students no conditions are to be allowed. 
Each college may determine its policy as to free or required 
units, but the total should always be 15 good and acceptable 
units. Entrance requirements should have definite relation to 
the curriculum offered. 

2. Stable resources call for endowment or support by 
taxation. Annual contributions of religious societies may be 
accepted, but should not be regarded as permanently satis- 
factory. Student fees cannot more than meet teaching sal- 
aries, and should not be expected to provide more than half 
the income even of the minimum college. Colleges providing 
intensive work in a small group of subjects will necessarily 
expend $200 to $300 pen student, and larger institutions with 
a broader curriculum will find necessary an annual expendi- 
ture ranging from $300 to $500 per student. Permanent en- 
dowment, therefore, should not be less than $3,000 for each 
student, and if the institution offers wider choice of courses, 
a minimum endowment of $5,000 per student will be required. 
The salary schedule must be sufficiently liberal to hold the 
services of able, experienced and well trained teachers. Ad- 
equate appropriations must be made for laboratories and libra- 
ries. Buildings must meet the needs of all educational work 
offered. Any marked inferiority or insufficiency in material 
resources may be accepted as a strong indication of unsatis- 
factory educational conditions. 

3. The college year should cover 34 weeks of actual work, 
and requirements for the Bachelor degree should cover not 
less than 120 semester hours of instruction exclusive of all re- 
quirements for physical training. The number of departments 
should be sufficient to provide four years of thorough work for 
each student, and requirements for graduation should necessi- 
tate earnest and successful work on the part of every student. 
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The educational preparation or standing of the facutly 
must guarantee their work in the class room. The amount of 
work required of each teacher, the salary paid, the facilities 
provided, are educational factors of the utmost importance. 
Consideration must also be given to such intangible ele- 
ments as scholarly atmosphere, academic history, connection 
with professional schools of high or low grade, and moral in- 
fluences vitally affecting the life and training of every student. 
4. In every attempt at classification or standardization, 
personal inspection should supplement written or printed re- 
ports. Publicity as to all material facts is a prime test of an 
efficient institution. 
THE CONFERENCE AT GARDEN City 


It is generally conceded that the conference of educa- 
tional agencies related to the churches which was held at Gar- 
den City, L. I., May 12 to 14, was one of the most heartening 
conferences held for many years. Indeed, it was the first 
conference in history which brought together the representa- 
tives of all of the church agencies engaged in educational 
work. Some sixty delegates were in attendance and ‘‘An 
Adequate and Unified Educational Program for the Church”’ 
was considered from many points of view. 

The special interests of higher education were presented 
by President C. W. Chamberlain of Denison University, who 
spoke from the standpoint of the Christian College; by Pres- 
ident W. O. Thompson, of Ohio State University, whose topic 
was ‘‘An Adequate Program of Christian Education in the 
University,’’ and by Dr. O. D. Foster, who undertook to an- 
swer the question, ‘‘What Is the Place of the Theological 
Seminary in an Adequate Program of Christian Education?’’ 
The general discussion at this session of the conference was 
opened by Professor William Adams Brown of Union Theolog- 
ical Seminary. At the last session Dr. R. L. Kelly and Rev. 
Henry H. Meyer spoke upon the topic, ‘‘What Further Steps 
Should Now Be Taken Looking Toward a More Unified Pro- 
gram of Education on the Part of the Churches?’’ At this 
time Dr. Kelly proposed the organization of an American 
Council on Christian Education, a brief outline of which is 
here presented. That the Conference in general approved of 
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this means of unifying the agencies of Christian education is 
indicated by paragraph six of the Findings printed below. 

Dr. Kelly proposed the creation, at as early a date as 
might be considered practicable, of an American Council on 
Christian Education whose membership would be made up of 
representatives of each of the national interdenominational 
and undenominational agencies of Christian education which 
cared to make application. 

This Council should be independent of all other agencies, 
but by virtue of its composition, would naturally be recog- 
nized as the comprehensive agency for Christian education 
throughout the country, and would probably take the place of 
the Commission on Christian Education of the Federal Council 
of Churches. 

It would not be an ‘‘overhead agency’’ and would not be 
given administrative power. Its primary purpose would be to 
serve as a clearing house of information and as a means of 
bringing together at opportune moments the representatives 
of various phases of Christian education. However, in order 
to be of real service, it would be necessary that it have a cen- 


tral office and a director or executive secretary with such 
assistants as might be necessary to carry out its essential 


purpose. 

Among the functions which are of interest to large groups 
of agencies, if not in each case to all of them, may be named 
that of research, publicity, life service, curriculum, and edu- 
cational standards and educational extension and correlation. 

The American Council would stimulate the formation of 
local or community councils whose functions would be to bring 
together local agencies in order that duplications might be 
avoided and the community be better served. 


FINDINGS OF THE CONFERENCE OF EDUCATIONAL 
AGENCIES 
Garden City, Long Island, May 12 to 14, 1921 
1. As representatives of the agencies of Christian Educa- 
tion, assembled at Garden City, Long Island, May 12 to 14, 
we desire to record our deep appreciation of the great value of 
this conference. It has brought together for the first time 
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official representatives of practically all the varied educa- 
tional agencies connected with the Protestant churches, and 
has afforded them an opportunity to consider their educational 
task as a whole and the possibility of a larger co-operation in 
fulfilling their responsibility. It has given us an even deeper 
sense of the fundamental importance of Christian education, 
and of the urgency of the demand for a more adequate and 
unified educational program. 

2. We note with great satisfaction the large progress al- 
ready made toward the effective co-ordination of programs 
and organizations in this field through such agencies as the 
International Sunday School Lesson Committee and the Coun- 
cil of Church Boards of Education. We follow with interest 
and sympathy the negotiations now in progress between the 
Sunday School Council of Evangelical Denominations and the 
International Sunday School Association, and trust that the 
outcome may be a more effective co-ordination of the forces 
now operating in these important fields. We desire to support 
and strengthen all movements toward cooperation and unity 
now under way. 

3. At the same we register the conviction that some more 
inclusive coordination is essential to the complete fulfillment 
of our whole educational task. We feel an imperative need 
for some continuous provision for conference on the part of all 
the agencies carrying on the many-sided work of Christian 
education. Such problems as those which we have considered 
in this conference are not the concern of one agency alone, or 
even of a group of agencies covering less than the whole field; 
they can be solved adequately only as the various agencies 
make their plans in full knowledge and understanding of what 
is being planned by others. To awaken the public conscience 
to the need for Christian education; to secure a system of 
Christian education that shall include the whole community ; 
to reach the groups outside the churches and now untouched 
by any of our agencies; to relate the work of the Sunday 
school, of the agencies for missionary education, of the young 
people’s societies, of the Young Men’s and Young Women’s 
Christian Associations, of the Boy Scouts and other organiza- 
tions in the field of Christian education to one another; to ad- 
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just the Church’s educational work to that of the public 
school; to study religious education scientifically and to make 
the best use of modern research in general education; to or- 
ganize more effectively the religious influences in the institu- 
tions of higher learning that are not supported by the 
churches; to correlate the churches’ agencies for religious edu- 
cation in the parish with hey agencies for religious education 
in her schools and ecolleges,—these and other problems all de- 
mand the united consideration of all the agents of Christian 
education if the most effective program is to be achieved. 


4. We recommend, therefore, that a continuation com- 
mittee of this conference be created, made up of one repre- 
sentative of each of the national interdenominational or non- 
denominational agencies carrying on educational work, whose 
duty it shall be through regular meetings: 

a. To study further the present situation in the whole 
field of Christian education and the ways in which the most 
effective co-operation of the existing agencies can be secured. 

b. To arrange, sometime within a year, for a further 
conference similar to the present one, to be made up of repre- 
sentatives of all the agencies of Christian education. 

e. To suggest ways in which certain phases of the task 
of Christian education which are not yet cared for by an 
agency could be successfully developed. 


5. We recommend further, that the continuation com- 
mittee be provisionally made up of the representatives of the 
various agencies which have served upon the committee on 
findings, subject to such changes as the officers of any of these 
organizations may care to make; that this provisional contin- 
uation committee be requested to effect an organization and 
provide for the services of a secretary as soon as possible; and 
that each of the participating agencies be invited at its next 
annual meeting to designate its official representative upon 
the continuation committee. 

6. We believe that through these steps we may come to 
such a larger sense of the greatness and oneness of our educa- 
tional task that a permanent Council on Christian Education, 
in which all the agencies of Christian education shall be in- 
cluded, may be formed and may make possible a more adequate 
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program of Christian education in the nation and in every 
loeal community. 
(Signed ) 
Rosert L. Chairman 
Council of Church Boards of Education 
H. H. Meyer 
Sunday School Council 
LutTHerR A. WEIGLE 
: International Sunday School Lesson Committee 
W. E. CHALMERS 
a International Sunday School Association 


Samuet D. PRIce 
World’s Sunday School Association 


Georce P. WILLIAMS 
American Sunday School Union 
T. H. P. Samer 
Missionary Education Movement 
Henry F. Cope 
Religious Education Association 
Apams Brown 
Conference of Theological Seminaries ! 
CUTLER 
National Board of the Young Women’s Christian Association 
W. L. CHANDLER 
International Committee of Young Men’s Christian Associations 
CuarLes Foster Kent 
Association of Biblical Instructors in American Colleges and 
Seeondary Schools 
FRANK K. SANDERS 
Board of Missionary Preparation 
VerRNoN S. PHILLIPS 
Conference of Church Workers in Universities 
Bonp CRANE 
Student Volunteer Movement for Foreign Missions 
Mrs. Joun S. ALLEN 
Council of Women for Home Missions 
DanreL A. PoLine 
United Society of Christian Endeavor 
Rosert E. SPEER 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America 
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THE PROGRESS OF A DECADE 


Certain Phases of Development in the Work of Ten Boards 
of Education 


Dr. Henry H. Sweets of the Presbyterian Church in the 
U. S. reports that the Board of which he is the secretary now 
has twenty pastors doing work in university centers, that the 
total resources of their educational institutions have increased 
from $10,721,837.00 in 1910 to $16,198,164.00 in 1920, and that 
the total number of students has increased from 11,095 to 
11,463. 

The Congregational Education Society, according to Dr. 
Frank M. Sheldon, has increased its expenditure for Christian 
education from approximately $82,000 in 1910 to $136,840 in 
1920. In 1910 there was but one student pastor working un- 
der the auspices of this Society, while in 1920 there are eleven 
with some kind of work at twelve other universities. The 
amount expended for this work by the Society in 1912 was 
$500 and in 1920 $25,000, and the amount appropriated by the 
denomination loeally to reinforce the expenditures of the So- 
ciety was $1,500 in 1910 and $30,000 in 1920. 

The Board of Edueation of the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention was not organized until 1912, but was able to report 
through Dr. Frank W. Padelford that its expenditure for 
Christian education in 1920 was $165,639.68, the number of 
student pastors has increased from two to thirty-two, and the 
Board appropriated in 1920 $19,869.79 for the work in uni- 
versity centers, which amount was supplemented by $21,700.00 
contributed by the denomination locally. Since 1910 the value 
of land and buildings of the Baptist institutions has increased 
from $21,890,986 to $32,874,636, endowment from $30,222,359 
to $56,337,725, income from $5,647,895 to $7,424,970, and the 
total student enrollment from 20,000 to 31,391. 

Dr. W. E. Hogan, of Nashville, reports that the amount 
raised by assessment by the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, for educational purposes increased from $175,000 in 
1910 to $350,000 in 1920. These figures, of course, do not in- 
dicate the total amount spent in either instance by this church 
for Christian education. The total resources of the schools, 
colleges and universities of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
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South, were $13,500,000 in 1910 and $31,000,000 in 1920, and 
during the same decade the total enrollment increased from 
16,624 to 21,969. 

According to Dr. John L. Seaton, the estimated expendi- 
tures for educational institutions affiliated with the Board of 
Edueation of the Methodist Episcopal Church increased from 
$3,981,074 in 1910 to $7,769,644 in 1920. The number of stu- 
dent pastors increased from two to twenty and the amount 
expended for work in student centers from $1,000 to $50,000, 
exclusive of $50,000 appropriated by the Board of Home Mis- 
sions and large sums raised locally. The resources of educa- 
tional institutions increased from $49,178,997 to $79,560,000, 
and the student, college and professional enrollment from 
19,072 to 42,751. During this same period the number of stu- 
dents of secondary grade was reduced from 25,664 to 6,921. 

Dr, William S. Whitford is authority for the statement 
that the estimated expenditures for Christian education by the 
Seventh Day Baptist Education Society increased from $92,- 
799.81 in 1910 to $195,690.82 in 1920, and that during the same 
period the total resources of the educational institutions con- 
nected with this denomination increased from $944,284.59 to 
$1,653,926.43, while the total student enrollment increased 
from 520 to 832. 

Dr. William E. Schell, reporting for the Board of Eduea- 
tion of the United Brethren in Christ, advises that the educa- 
tional institutions belonging to that denomination expended 
in 1920 about $356,688. The total net resources of these educa- 
tional institutions now amount to $4,250,524, having reached 
this figure from $1,900,000 in 1913 and $1,700,000 in 1910. The 
present student enrollment is 2,200. 

The amount expended by the Board of Education of the 
Presbyterian Church, U. 8S. A., in 1910 was $5,987.28, and by 
the General Board of Education in 1920 $42,081.28. The num- 
ber of student pastors has increased from four to twenty. 

The development of the work of the colleges of the Meth- 
odist Protestant Church is indicated partially by the informa- 
tion submitted by Dr. George H. Miller that the estimated ex- 
penditure increased from $20,000 in 1910 to $60,000 in 1920, 
the total resources from $1,000,000 to $1,700,000, and the total 
enrollment from 600 to 809. 
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Dr. H. O. Pritchard of the Board of Education of the Dis- 
ciples of Christ calls attention to the fact that it is not the 
policy of the Disciples to employ student pastors in university 
centers, since this problem, from the very first, has been at- 
tacked by them from the educational standpoint and not from 
the pastoral standpoint. In 1910 the Disciples maintained 
five Bible Chairs and Schools of Religion in the universities, 
and in 1920 the number had increased to eight. In 1910 this 
denomination was spending annually about fifty thousand dol- 
lars in this work, which amount was doubled by 1920. The 
local expenditure for this same work had increased approxi- 
mately from $25,000 to $50,000. The Disciples have over a half 
million dollars invested in these Bible Chairs and Schools of 
Religion. The total resources of the Disciples institutions for 
1910 amounted to $8,000,000, and in 1920 to $13,767,593. The 
enrollment of students has increased from 6,000 to 9,280. 


TWO HUNDRED AND FORTY MILLION DOLLARS FOR 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


Not since the days of the Interchurch World Movement 
have the representatives of Christian education ventured to 
speak of their budget in terms of hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars. It would be a great mistake to conclude, however, that 
there has been any essential cessation of activity in campaigns 
for the institutions affiliated with the churches. There are 
submitted now certain facts which have been furnished by offi- 
cial agencies which indicate great activity and marked prog- 
ress in the financial phase of our work. If all the facts were 
before us, it is quite evident that the campaigns now finished 
or in progress would approximate a total for Christian educa- 
tion practically equal to that contained in the Interchurch 
estimates. 

The institutions affiliated with the Methodist Episcopal 
Church are now engaged in certain campaigns for money, the 
total objective of which in the aggregate amounts to one hun- 
dred and twenty-two million, nine hundred and forty thousand 
dollars. We are advised that it would not be wise to eall this 
educational development a ‘‘movement.’’ Those in charge are 
consciously avoiding that term. You read nothing about it in 
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the general church papers. Everything is local and the au- 
thorities desire to keep it that way. The total being sought, 
however, for colleges is $96,400,000; for Foundations in Non- 
Denominational Institutions, $12,940,000; for Theological Sem- 
inaries, $5,600,000; Secondary Schools $6,000,000; Southern 
(White) Schools $3,900,000. Of this total $2,383,333 have 
been subscribed conditionally by the General Education Board 
of New York. 

The sum of $42,000,000 is being sought by Presbyterian 
U. S. A. institutions, $35,000,000 being apportioned to the col- 
leves and universities and $7,000,000 to the theological sem- 
inaries. 

The Methodists Episcopal, South, are in a campaign for 
$33,860,000, of which $23,850,000 are for colleges and univer- 
sities; $5,500,000 for junior colleges; $425,000 for Bible and 
training schools; $3,085,000 for secondary schools; $1,000,000 
for the Christian Woman’s Aid Fund. 

The campaign of the Northern Baptist Convention con- 
tinues for $30,010,000 for Christian education, apportioned in 
the ratio of $22,214,500 for colleges and universities; $100,000 
for foundations in non-denominational institutions; $2,815,000 
for theological seminaries; $1,200,500 for Bible and training 
schools; $3,470,000 for secondary schools; $210,000 for re- 
adjustment of current expenses. 

‘iine Presbyterians in U. S. are earrying on a _ publicity 
eampaign for $8,000,00, ef which $6,350,000 are for colleges 
and universities ; $900,000 for theological seminaries ; $750,000 
for secondary schools. 

The Evangelical Association has completed a campaign 
for $1,425,000, of which $750,000 goes to the colleges; $250,- 
000 to junior colleges; $425,000 to theological seminaries. 

The Methedist Protestants are seeking $1,450,000 for their 
colleges. 

The United Lutherans are seeking $6,173,000 for their 
colleges. 

The Christians are seeking $500,000, $400,000 of which is 
for their colleges and $100,000 for their secondary schools. 

The Reformed Church in America is seeking $150,000 for 
its Board of Education, 
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Colleges and Universities. The total amount for colleges 
and universities affiliated with these ten denominations is 
$192,904,300. 

Theological Seminaries. The total amount for theological 
seminaries affiliated with the Boards is $16,800,000. 

Secondary Schools. The total amount for secondary schools 
thus affiliated is $13,528,200. 

The total amounts for the special cases mentioned are as 
follows: Junior Colleges $5,750,000; Foundations in Non- 
Denominational Institutions $13,040,000; Bible and Training 
Schools $1,625,500; Southern White Schools $3,000,000; Chris- 
tian Woman’s Aid Fund $1,000,000; Readjustment in Current 
Expenses $210,000; Board of Education $150,000. 


METHODS OF CONDUCTING CAMPAIGNS 


In the case of the Methodist Episcopal Board, South, the 
Northern Baptist Convention, the Presbyterians, U. S., and 
the Reformed Church in America, the chief responsibility rests 
on the respective Boards of Education. In these churches the 
individual institutions cooperate with the Board. The North- 
ern Baptist campaign is a constituent part of the work of the 
Board of Promotion, and the campaign of the Reformed 
Chureh in America is a part of the Progress Campaign. The 
campaigns of the Presbyterians, U. S., are ‘‘over and above’’ 
the Forward Movement of that church. The Presbyterians, 
U. S. A., have divided responsibility for the conduct of the 
campaign. The Board of Education is attempting to raise a 
fund of $10,000,000 for the colleges and is cooperating with 
the colleges in their effort to raise $25,000,000 besides. 

With reference to the method of the Presbyterians, U. 
S. A., Dr. Frederick E, Stockwell says: ‘‘The method by 
which the Presbyterian General Board of Education has op- 
erated has been that of the issuing of a challenge to the various 
institutions. The fifty and more colleges and academies under 
the care of the Board would divide into groups for the sue- 
cessive years. In the group for the year ending March 31, 
1921, seventeen institutions were included, and pledges of a 
definite per cent upon the receipts of the Board, for endow- 
ment purposes, were made to these several institutions. These 
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pledges ran all the way from one and a fourth per cent of the 
receipts to twelve and a half. On the strength of this percentage 
pledge, several institutions have gone out and secured pledges 
for funds to the extent of over five millions. It has helped 
them greatly to have the backing of the whole Presbyterian 
Church through a pledge made by the General Board of Edu- 
cation. It is problematical how much money the General 
Board of Education will have this year for distribution upon 
the endowment pledges, because of the great difficulties that 
have faced the churches during the year in the collection of 
their pledges on the ‘‘Every Member Canvass.”’ 

The responsibility for the conduct of the Methodist Epis- 
copal campaign rests with the various Boards of Trustees. The 
colleges themselves, as indicated in the last paragraph, affili- 
ated with the Presbyterians, U. S. A., are asking $25,000,000, 
and the seminaries $7,000,000. The institutions are responsi- 
ble for the campaigns also with the Methodist Protestants. 

In the case of the Evangelical Association the campaign 
was conducted by the Forward Movement of that church. 

Specific apportionments are made among the members in 
the case of the campaigns of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion, the Presbyterian U. S., the Evangelical Association, the 
Reformed Church in America and the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, which carries the apportionment through the 
annual and district conferences and the local charges. 

The Evangelical Association completed its campaign in 
July, 1920. The Presbyterian, U. S. A., campaign covers a 
period from 1920 to 1925, and the campaign of the Northern 
Baptist Conventiom extends to April 30, 1924. The campaign 
of the Reformed Church in America extends for five years, one 
year at a time. That of the Christians is for five years and 
that of the Presbyterians in the U. S. is in the form of a series 
of campaigns, each section being taken up in succession. The 
dates of the final drive of the Methodist Episcopal, South, are 
May 29 to June 5. 

The Evangelical Association reports the total oversub- 
scribed. The Methodists Episcopal have ‘‘every prospect of 
success.’’ The Northern Baptist Convention has raised over 
fifty-five per cent, the Reformed Church in America over sixty 
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per cent, the Presbyterians, U. 8. A., over twenty per cent, 
and the Presbyterians, U. S., $3,900,000 in Missouri, North 
Carolina, South Carolina and Appalachia. The Christians re- 
port one-half of their fund already pledged. 


PERTINENT PARAGRAPHS 


A Correction. The members of the Association of Biblical 
Instructors in Colleges and Secondary Schools are indebted to 
Professor W. H. Wood of Dartmouth College and not to Pro- 
fessor Irving Wood of Smith College, as unfortunately stated in 
the last issue, for complimentary subscriptions to CHRISTIAN 
Epucation for the current year. 

That men and women of means are giving more and more 
consideration to the practical encouragement of education has 
recently had three significant illustrations. (a) Attorney 
Boetius Sullivan, of Chicago, has determined to devote to 
educational work and practical charity the fortune inherited 
from his father, Roger Sullivan, the late Democratic leader. 
Mr. Sullivan provides scholarships in colleges, including tui- 
tion, board and rent, for the best students of the Chicago high 
schools. 

(b) The announcement was made on May 31 that a gift 
of a fund of $50,000 has been made, the interest of which is 
to be used to assist graduates of the Highlands High School, 
Mass., to obtain a college education or its equivalent. 

(ec) Edward W. Bok has provided, in connection with 
‘‘The Philadelphia Award,’’ that in case no award is made 
during any year, the $10,000 provided for that year shall be 
devoted to or toward free scholarships for boys and girls resi- 
dent in the Philadelphia Metropolitan District, such scholar- 
ships to be divided among ten institutions in and around Phila- 
delphia. 

At the last annual meeting of the North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools provision was made 
for the appointment of a commission on the Definition of a Unit 
of Biblical History and Literature for Secondary Schools. The 
Association now announces that its commission is composed of 
Dr. Robert L. Kelly, Chairman, Mr. J. T. Giles, State Inspector 
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of High Schools for Wisconsin, and Dr. Thomas F. Holgate, 
of Northwestern University. 

The George H. Doran Company, of New York, has issued 
an eighteen page folder devoted to the announcement of books 
on Christian education. 

United States Commissioner P. P. Claxton, in co-operation 
with the Governor, the State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, and the Board of Education of the State of Iowa and 
the Chamber of Commerce of the City of DesMoines, is 
arranging for a citizens’ conference on education for the states 
of Iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Illinois, Missouri, Kentucky, 
Nebraska, South Dakota and North Dakota, to be held in Des 
Moines June 30, July 1 and 2, for the purpose of discussing 
conditions and needs of education in these states. The Church 
Boards of Education in these states are urged to send delegates 
and otherwise to participate in the proceedings of this con- 
ference. 

An important conference was recently held at the Aldine 
Club, New York, at which were representatives of the educa- 
tional and missionary Boards of the Churches, the purpose of 
which was to discuss the desirability of modifications in the 
laws in the several states relating to wills for charitable pur- 
poses. Among those present at this conference were the legal 
representatives of several of the Boards and steps were taken 
to safeguard educational and charitable interests by such uni- 
form or state legislation as may seem desirable and prove 
profitable. 

Several conferences have recently been held in New York, 
made up of representatives of the educational and missionary 
Boards of the Protestant denominations in which the Uniform 
Trust for Public Uses proposed by David S. Remson, a Wall 
Street attorney, has been considered. It is a fact not generally 
known that one of the post-war movements operating in a 
direction away from the higher and more altruistic ideals, is 
found in the Community Trusts which are springing up in the 
large cities all over the country. The purpose of these Com- 
munity Trusts, which are combinations of banks and trust 
companies, is to concentrate in the local community large funds 
the proceeds of which are to be used in that community only. 
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So many of these Community Trusts have been organized and 
the funds which have accumulated in the aggregate are so 
large that it is believed they constitute a real danger to general 
missionary and educational causes. The purpose of the Uni- 
form Trust for Public Uses is to extend the influence and juris- 
diction of these Community Trusts so that extra-community 
interests may be provided for and the educational and mission- 
ary policies of the churches be not thwarted. 

One of the most frank and fearless statements on record of 
the purpose of the graduate school was made by Dean Wood- 
bridge, of Columbia University, at the last annual meeting of 
the Association of American Universities and is printed in full 
in the report of the Twenty-Second Annual Conference of the 
Association. The general tenor of Dean Woodbridge’s remarks 
may be understood from the following striking quotations: 

‘‘In the graduate school, interest is centered wholly in 
subjects and not in the preparation of students for a career.’’ 

‘‘For the graduate school is not primarily interested 
in students who pursue certain subjects. It is primarily in- 
terested in the subjects which they pursue.’’ ‘‘Indeed, as I 
take every occasion to point out, interest in the students is the 
great temptaton which tries the graduate school and the great 
obstacle to its suecess. This fact is becoming every day more 
firmly fixed in my mind, so that it makes very little difference 
what topic relating to the graduate school I speak upon, I al- 
ways speak upon this topic.’’ . . . Now it is the natural 
result of laying great emphasis on the convenience of students, 
that learning languishes and the enterprise of inquiry is dis- 
placed by the art of the schoolmaster.’’ 

CHRISTIAN Epucation on behalf of the staff of the 
Council of Church Boards of Education and also of the Secre- 
taries of the various constituent Boards, extends a hearty wel- 
come to Rev. M. Willard Lampe, Ph.D., who becomes an asso- 
ciate secretary of the Presbyterian Board, U. 8S. A., in charge 
of the University Department and takes the place therefore of 
the late Dr. Richard C. Hughes. We are pleased to note also 
that Rev. Stanton Olinger becomes an associate secretary of 
the Presbyterian Board in charge of the Financial Department. 
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THE BUREAU OF EDUCATION OF THE NATIONAL 
CATHOLIC WELFARE COUNCIL 


The National Catholic Welfare Council has recently or- 
ganized a Bureau of Education which includes several phases 
of work, generally carried on by the Boards of Education of 
the Council of Church Boards of Education. Mr. Arthur C. 
Monahan, formerly connected with the U. S. Bureau of Edu- 
cation, has been made Director of this Bureau, the offices being 
located at 1314 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington, 
District of Columbia. 

The function of the Bureau is included within the larger 
function of their united action as set forth by Archbishop 
Hanna in addressing the National Council of Catholic Men fm 
San Francisco, January, 1921. In this address Archbishop 
Hanna said: 

‘*Our plan is the uniting of all our forces together that we 
may work nationally; our plan is the putting of our ideals 
into our national life, which we have not done sufficiently in 
the past; the putting before our people the great truths that 
will save our civilization. We hope to do this by the banding 
of our men in every place, first as a diocesan union; then as a 
union of organizations; then as a union in the parishes in 
every place of our district. 

‘*And may we, united in one great, noble body, with the 
ideals of Jesus Christ before us and the ideals of our mighty 
country beckoning us on, help to bring back this big old world 
to that love and brotherhood which ought to be ours; to that 
fulness of life, liberty and freedom that is the American ideal; 
and above all, to that dream that fills all hearts today, the 
dream of peace and of unity and of love.”’ 

The Bureau of Education of the N. C. W. C. is now dis- 
tributing to those especially interested digests of state laws 
and regulations on the certification of teachers for each state. 
Mr. Monahan advises that ‘‘There seems to be a decided opin- 
ion among Catholic educators that the teachers in all private 
and parochial schools, whether required by law or not, should 
hold the same legal certificates required of public school 
teachers, so that without waiting for legal compulsion, they 
are taking the necessary steps to have their teachers certi- 
fied.”’ 
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Tue AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN 


The Association of Collegiate Alumnae was recently 
merged with the Southern Association of College Women and 
the two organizations are henceforth to be known as the 
American Association of University Women. Mrs. Gertrude 
S. Martin, of Ithaca, N. Y., who has for years been the Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Association of Collegiate Alumnae, con- 
tinues as the Executive Secretary of the new Association. 

The Eighth Conference of the Association of Alumni Sec- 
retaries in combination with the Association of Alumnae Sec- 
retaries and the Alumni Magazines Associated was held from 
May 19 to 21, 1921, at Cornell University. 

Dr. Abraham Flexner and Mr. Trevor Arnett of the 
General Education Board, Dr. Clyde Furst of the Carnegie 
Foundation, Dr. 8S. P. Capen of the American Council on Edu- 
cation, and Dr. George F. Zook, of the U. 8S. Bureau of Educa- 
tion, have written cordial letters of appreciation of the re- 
search work now being carried on and published by the Coun- 
eil of Church Boards of Education and the Association of 
American Colleges. 

The faculties of Northwestern, Vanderbilt, Brown, and 
other universities and many colleges are making intensive 
studies of their curricula, following the method devised in the 
office of the Council and Association. 

The U. S. Military Academy at West Point reports that 
approximately ninety per cent of the enrolled cadets express 
church membership or preference. The Protestant Episcopal 
Church ranks first, followed in order by the Methodist Episco- 
pal and the Roman Catholic, which have the same number, 
and the Presbyterian, U. S. A. 

A student who entered Brown University as an agnostic 
has recently written this declaration of faith: 

“If living with men rather than living beside them, if 
learning that a spirit grows by pledging itself to seek God, 
if knowing that continuous seeking means continuous finding, 
if these things be religion then we have it here in abundance, 
and compared with this all else that I have found at Brown is 
as nothing.’’ 
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CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 

Babson’s Reports contain a_ striking deliverance on 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION. 

‘The need of the hour is not more factories or materials, 
not more railroads or steamships, not more armies or more 
navies, but rather more education based on the plain teachings 
of Jesus. The prosperity of our country depends on the 
motives and purposes of the people. These motives and pur- 
poses are directed in the right course only through religion. 
Legislation, bounties, or force are of no avail in determining 
man’s attitude toward life. Harmony at home and peace with 
the world will only be determined in the same way. 

Religion, like everything else of value, must be taught. It 
is possible to get more religion in industry and business only 
through the development of Christian education and leadership. 
With the forces of evil backed by men and money, systematically 
organized to destroy, we must back with men and money all 
campaigns for Christian education. 

We are willing to give our property and even our lives 
when our country calls in time of war. Yet the call of Chris- 
tian education is today of even greater importance than was 
ever the call of the army or the navy. I say this because we 
shall probably never live to see America attacked from with- 
out, but we may at any time see our best institutions attacked 
from within. 

I am not offering Christian education as a protector of 
property, because nearly all the great progressive and liberal 
movements of history have been born in the hearts of Chris- 
tian educators. I do, however, insist that the safety of our 
sons and daughters, as they go out on the streets this very 
night, is due to the influence of the preachers rather than to 
the influence of the policemen and law makers. Yes, the safety 
of our nation, including all groups, depends on Christian 
education. Furthermore, at no time in our history has it been 
more greatly needed. 

We insure our houses and factories, our automobiles, and 
our businesses through mutual and stock insurance companies, 
but the same amount of money invested in Christian education 
would give far greater results. Besides, Christian education 
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can insure what no corporation can insure—namely, prosperity. 

As the great life insurance companies are spending huge 
sums on doctors, scientific investigations, and district nurses to 
improve the health of the nation, so we business men should 
spend huge sums to develop those fundamental religious qualities 
of integrity, industry, faith, and service, which make for true 
prosperity. I repeat, the need of the hour is—not more factories 
or materials, not more railroads or steamships, not more armies 
or navies—but rather more Christian education. This is not 
the time to reduce investments in schools and colleges at home, 
or in Y. M. C. A. and similar work in China, Japan, Russia, or 
South America. This is the time of all times to increase such 
subscriptions.’’ 


HONORARY DEGREES 


A condensed statement of Pres. Ferry’s statement on 
honorary degrees, read at the last meeting of the Association 
of American Colleges has been approved by the National Con- 
ference Committee on Standards as follows: 


‘* Academical Degrees were originally instituted for this 
purpose, That men eminent for Knowledge, Wisdom, and 
Virtue, who have highly merited of the Republic of Letters and 
of tlie Common-Wealth, shall be rewarded with the Honors 
of these Laurels.’’ (From the diploma of the degree of Doctor 
of Laws, granted by Harvard University to George Washing- 
ton, on April 3, 1776.) 

‘‘The practice (of conferring honorary degrees) appears on 
the whole to contribute to the sum of human happiness.”’ 

PRESIDENT LOWELL. 


1. Degrees in course should be awarded only when the 
full catalogue requirements, or clearly demonstrable equiv- 
alents, have been met. 

2. The same work, in whole or in part, should never be 
counted toward two degrees in liberal arts. 

3. Nune pro tunc degrees are generally undesirable, and 
should be very rarely conferred. 

4, The number of recipients of honorary degrees in any 
institution should in each year be strictly limited. The ratio 
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of the number of honorary degrees to the number of degrees 
in course conferred by any institution should be very small. 

5. Honorary degrees should be awarded for merit only, 
never solely in response to persistent pressure from any out- 
side quarter. 

6. Intellectual or scholarly ability, as well as character 
and service, should be e-nsidered an indispensable qualification 
for honorary degrees. 

7. No honorary degree should ever be awarded without 
thorough investigation, consideration, and formal recommen- 
dation by an appropriate committee. Recommendations by the 
faculty and suggestions by its members of candidates for 
honorary degrees should receive particular consideration. 

8. Honorary degrees should be granted only by approx- 
imately unanimous votes, say a majority of four-fifths, of the 
determining body. 

9. The reasons for the award of honorary degrees should 
be recorded in every instance, and be deemed proper matter 
for announcement. 

10. Honorary degrees should not be conferred on any 
member of the faculty or trustees while continuing in the 
service of the institution bestowing the degrees, except in cases 
of long service extending to advanced age. 

11. Honorary degrees should be granted with excep- 
tional care by state-supported and city-supported institutions. 

12. It is desirable that degrees which are ordinarily con- 
ferred in course should not be given as honorary degrees. 


REPORT ON JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Adopted at the last meeting of the National Conference 
Committee on Standards of Colleges and Secondary Schools: 

The Junior College is an institution covering the first two 
years of a standard college course, based upon the completion 
of four years of high school work. It may be a division of a 
large university offering a full college course but for admin- 
istrative reasons dividing that course into two separate units 
each covering two years of work; it may be a separate insti- 
tution, either rural or urban, under private or public control, 
established primarily either to meet local needs for post-high 
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school work, whether vocational or cultural, or to allow stu- 
dents to take the early years of their college course near their 
homes or in a comparatively small and closely supervised en- 
vironment; it may be a graduate annex to a local high school 
organized primarily to gratify local pride or to aggrandize the 
local school system. 

There are over a hundred such institutions in the country 
at present, and there is a marked tendency to increase the 
number. The institution has had its greatest development in 
the West and South, but it exists in all parts of the country, 
and the movement is general rather than local or regional. 

In many cases the Junior College meets a genuine need. 
It serves in a measure to relieve the enormous pressure of 
students on many of our universities, and by relieving that 
pressure helps to solve the troublesome problem of the assimi- 
lation of the freshman. It lightens the financial burden for 
many students by allowing them to take the first half of their 
college course at less expense than in a distant institution. 
For many it affords the opportunity at home and at small cost 
to pursue vocational or pre-professional studies that otherwise 
they would be unable to afford. 

Since it thus meets definite needs, it is evidently here to 
stay, and the problem is not whether we shall have junior col- 
leges, but how far they shall be encouraged, what standards 
shall be insisted on, and how far work done in them shall be 
accredited by standard colleges, by professional schools, and 
by universities. 

It may be set down as a safe working principle that junior 
colleges should be encouraged in so far as they meet genuine, 
legitimate needs, and that their work should be accepted and 
accredited in so far as it conforms to the standards maintained by 
colleges and universities of recognized standing. This means 
that the institution must possess at least the minimum collegi- 
ate equipment, that the teachers must be of collegiate calibre, 
men and women of scholarly attainment, that the work must 
be done under college conditions, and that the atmosphere 
must be distinctly collegiate rather than secondary in char- 
acter. In other words the work done in junior colleges must 
be recognized at its face value just as far as, and no farther 
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than, it conforms to the standards of our recognized institutions. 

The Junior College as a division of a large university may 
be an administrative device of great value, but the institution 
in this form is something with which we are not particularly 
concerned at present. 

The rural Junior College may serve a very useful purpose, 
and it would undoubtedly be for the best interests of this 
country if many of the small institutions, with weak resources, 
which are vainly struggling to maintain themselves as second 
and third rate colleges would frankly recognize the situation, 
give up the struggle, limit their field, and make themselves 
into first-rate junior colleges, sending their students on to earn 
their degrees in standard institutions. 

Some of our cities maintain strong and well-equipped 
municipal colleges and even universities, and there is no reason 
why, if a local need exists, a larger number should not main- 
tain junior colleges. It must be emphatically asserted, how- 
ever, that if such an institution is to claim collegiate standing 
and collegiate recognition, it must maintain collegiate stand- 
ards. It must ordinarily be a separate institution, with its own 
building, its own president, and its own faculty. It must pos- 
sess adequate library and laboratory facilities for work of 
college grade. Its faculty must have higher scholarly attain- 
ments than the minimum necessary for successful high school 
work, and a reasonable proportion of the staff should have 
experience in college teaching. The number of teaching hours 
required of them must be smaller than are ordinarily called 
for in high schools, in order that they may have opportunity 
for proper study and preparation. The method of instruction 
should be collegiate rather than secondary, and the atmosphere 
should be the same. 

The extension of a high-school course by the addition of 
one or two years of more advanced work may meet a genuine 
local need, but such an annex to a high school is not necessarily 
worthy of collegiate standing. In general it may be said that 
such an institution, with the high-school principal becoming 
the president of the college, with certain of the high-school 
teachers taking over the work of instruction, and carrying it 
on with the high-school facilities, does not deserve to be called 
a college, and should not be recognized as such. 
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